THE PRIME MINISTER'S POSITION

comparable star and therefore played up 'the Party', with Mr Attlee
being driven round by Mrs Attlee in the family four-seater like any
other common man. In 1951 the 'cult of personality5 was less in
evidence even among the Conservatives; and in 1955 the election was
so tame that many forgot to vote and many more could not be bothered.
Nevertheless, those who did vote knew that they were voting for a
Prime Minister and cared very little about Bloggs.

The result of this sort of electioneering, necessarily, is to strengthen
the hands of the Prime Minister against his colleagues in the Govern-
ment and in Parliament. Since he has so much personal support, he is
perhaps essential, and certainly useful, to the Government. As such, he
is able, within limits, to dictate policy. Even Mr MacDonald in 1935,
though without a party, was able to secure terms from his successor
that his personal parliamentary support could not alone justify. Yet, in
the last resort, his power depends upon his party: for he goes to the
country not as an individual but as the leader of his party. His personal
prestige is one of the elements that make for party cohesion. Loyalty is
one of the political virtues. His prestige is, too, one of the elements that
make for party success. But without his party he is nothing. When Peel
lost his party in 1845 he reigned on sufferance till he had passed the Corn
Laws Bill, and was then immediately ejected. Mr Gladstone returned in
1892 because he had kept his party. Mr Lloyd George, in spite of his great
abilities, was never, after 1921, a likely Prime Minister. Mr MacDonald
remained in office after 1932 only because it was considered necessary to
retain, not his personal prestige, but the fiction of non-party government.

The Prime Minister's power in office depends in part on his person-
ality, in part on his personal prestige, and in part upon his party support.
But his relations with his colleagues depend also upon the substantial
powers that appertain to his office. With the Queen's consent, he ap-
points and dismisses ministers. With the like consent, he exercises a
wide patronage; and he has a right to be consulted on the more im-
portant appointments made by other ministers. He is constantly con-
sulted by ministers on the major problems of their departments; and he
is, usually, in particularly close contact with the Foreign Office/ Subject

1 Cf. Winston Churchill, The Second World War, i, p. 215; Viscount Ternplewood,
Nine Troubled Years, p. 375; etc.
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